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Abstract of Souza’s Biography of Camoens, the cele- 
brated Portucuese Poet. 
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of a noble family, but his father left him no fortune. About 
the age of eighteen or twenty, Camoens, who had studied at Coim- 
bra, retucned to the capital. Endowed with an agreeable person, 4 
brilliant imagination, a feeling and ardent heart, and all the advan- 
tages which nature and education can unite, he loved Donna Ca- 
therine d’Atayda, Lady of the Palace. ‘This passien inspired most 
of his early poems, and was the principal cause of bis misfortunes. 
We may presume that the powerful tamily of Atayda claimed against 
a lover without fortune the rigour of the laws, which punished the 


cc MIOENS was born, as is generally known, at Lisbon, in 1525, 


emerity of those who addressed their homage to young ladies be- 
onging to the court. He was exiled from Lisbon ; and in his third 
elegy, compares his situation to that of Ovid. Resolved not to com. 


, 
i 
promise his mistress, he sought for military glory, and passed over 
to Africa: ina naval action he received a wound, which deprived 
Lim of the use of the right eye. Returning to Lisbon overwhelmed 
with chagrin, he embarked in 1555 for ladia. After he arrived at 
Goa, he had soon oOpportunitics to signalize his bravery. struck 
with the great abuse which he witne ssed, he circulated verses which 


expressed his noble indignation at such degeneracy of morals, mean- 


less, and perversity, but without naming or charact rizing any persone 
This work was treated as a libel; verses which he had not Cou:posed 
were ascribed to him, and the Viceroy exiled him to the Moleces 
Islands. The poet deplored this unjust eatment ; but his greatness 
fsoul was such, that he never aimed, ia his writings, at the Guve 
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nor who used him so unworthily. If Camocns, as the injured persov, 
observed a generous silence, M. de Souza, as his historian, devotes 
to the indignation of posteuty this Viceroy, whose name was 
Francis Baretto. 

The arrival of another Viceroy aileviated the fate of the bard. He 
obtained an employment at Macao, where he diligently proceeded in 
the composition of the Lusiad. Tradition affirms, that he every day 


retired for this purpose to a grotto which has retained the name of 


the Grotto of Camoens. At length he obtained permission to return 
to Goa, The vessel in which he embarked suffered shipwreck, and 
he saved himself by swimming, with the aid of a plank, preserving 
his most precious treasure, the manuscript of the Lusiad. But imis- 
fortune still attended him, Accused of malpractices, imprisoned, 
acquitted,restored, after a long delay, to liberty, he passed some years 
more in India, residing in the winter at Goa, where he devoted him- 
sclf to study and composition, and embarking every spring upon 
military expeditions. It was then that he was struck with the blow 
which was the most afflicting to his heart—he received the news of 
the death of Donna Catherine d’Atayda, the constant object of his 
love, the last object of his hopes. His poem was finished. He 
thought of returning to Portugal, flattering himself that his services 
and his work would entitle him to a recompense. Ile accompanied 
Peter Baretto, who was appointed Governor of Sofala ; but in that 
country he fell into the greatest indigence. Some friends, who ar- 
rived at Mozambique, offered to take bim to Europe: the Governor 
then demanded the amount of the disbursements which he said he 
had made for him. They were obliged to subscribe, to iclease the 
poet from the hands of the avaricious Governor. 

Camoens arrived at length at Lisbon in 1562, after an absence of 
seventeen years. The plague ravaged the city ; the young King 
Sebastian reigned, or rather his favourites in his name. Camoens 
spent two years in preparing his poem for publication: it was re- 
ecived with the most ardent applause, but nothing was done for tbe 
author. Lis countrymen, even the descendants of Vasco de Gama, 
whose voyage and exploits are celebrated by the poet, remained in- 
sensible to the success of the Lusiad ; and what is still more shamefu!, 
the Government granted Camoens only a moderate pension of 15,000 
rees (about four pounds sterling), obliging him, at the same time to 
reside in the capital. 

M. de Souza, who feels towards the authors of the misfortunes of 
Camoens an indignation which the poet had the gencrosity to repress, 
mentions two brothers, the guilty favourites of the young King, 
Father Louis Gonsalvo de Camara, his coniessor, and Martin 
Gonsalvo de Camara, his first minister: he accuses them above 
all, of the irreparable disaster of the unhappy expedition to 
Africa, where the young King perished and which was followed 
by the ruin of Portugal. It seems that from the time that this ex 
pensive and fatal expedition was seton foot, the little pension of 
Camoens ceased to be paid him. It is impossible to explain the in- 
conceivable neglect in which the court and the city lett the Portu- 
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euese Homer. A Javaneseservant, named Antonio, whom he had 
brought from India, more humane and more grateful than his own 
countrymen, begged alms during the night in the streets of Lisbon, 
to support his noble and honoured master. 

During the latter years of his life he inhabited a chamber in one 
of the houses near the church of Saint Anne, in the narrow street 
which led to tke convent of the Jesuits; he usually spent the evening 
inthis convent, with some of its learned inmates, with whom he was 
acquainted. Fragments have been preserved of two letters which he 
wrote a short time before his death. One of them shews the ex- 
treme indigence to which he was reduced : “ Who ever heard,” says 
he, “ that on so small a theatre as that of a wretched .bed, fate had 
taken pleasure in uniting such great misfortunes? And IJ, as if they 
were not sufficient, range myself on the side of fate, because I should 
regard it as a disgrace to seck for means to oppose so many misfor- 
tunes,” 

The other says—“ At length I shall close my life, and every body 
will be convinced that I was so attached to my country, that not only 
J was not contented with dying in her bosom, but that I also died 
with her.” In fact, when he beard the event of the unhappy and 
fatal day of Alcacerquivir, the death of King Sebastian, and the sad 
fate which threatened his country, Camoens, rising himself a mo- 
ment from his deathbed, exclaimed—* At least, at least, I die with 
her.” Having become more ill, oppressed by excessive distress, de- 
prived of his faithful Antonio, whom he had the misfortune to survive, 
he was obliged to enter the hospital for the poor, where he died, in 
1579, so wholly neglected, so forgotten by all his countrymen, that 
ithas not been possible to discover the day, or even month, in which 
he died. 

To complete this picture, we transcribe some words which a monk, 
who attended him in his last moments, wrote in a copy of the Lusiad: 
“ What a deplorable thing is it, to see so great a genius so slenderly 
endowed with the gilts of fortune! I saw him die in an hospital at 
Lisbon, and he had not a sheet to cover him !” 

It isaffirmed, thatthe cloth in which he was wrapped, was sent 
from the house of Don Francis of Portugal. He was buried in the 
church of St. Anne, without a tombstone-—without an inscription. 
A short time after, Don Gonzales Coutinho had a tomb erected te 
him, with these words— 


Here liesLonis de Camoens, the prince of the poets of his time. 
He lived in poverty and wretchedness, 
and died in the same manger 
in the year 1579. 
This tomb was erected to him by 
Don Gonzales Coutinho. 

No other person shall be buried in it, 
The earthquake in 1755 overthrew the charch of St Anne; and 
when it was re-built nobody remembered the tomb of Camoens, and 
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consequently it was not restored. In_ short, there docs not exist 
in all Portugal any monumentconsccrated to the memory of this rare 
genius, to whom his country is indebted for so much literary glory. 


—~ 
SCIENTIFIC RESEARCHES IN. BRAZIL. 
From the Literary Gazette. 


M?*: William’ Swainson, F. L.$. has returned to this country 
t from Brazil.. He quitted England in the autumn of 1816, for 
the sole purpose of exploring that distant country, and collecting its 
splendid and extraordinary productions. Mr. S. proceeded in the 
first instance to Pernambuco, where he was detained by the insurrec- 
tion which broke out there the following year. On tranquillity being 
again restored, be remained till the beginning of last year, chiefly 
occupied in visiting different parts of that province; and in a journey 
towards the interior, in the desert tracts of which, besides many other 
unknown birds, he was fortunate in discovering the superb Psittacus 
Augustus, the Hyacinthine Maccaw.t At Bahia, Mr. S. fell in wit 

the two Prussian naturalists sent out by that Government, Mr. 
Freyeries and Dr, Sellow, the latter, a young but able botanist; they 
had just completed an arduous journey along the coast from Rio de 
Janciro, and which had taken them 18 months. During part of this 
time they had lived with the Bootocoodi Indians, a tribe possessin 

customs the most singular, and of whom little hitherto is known, 
While Mr. S. staid in this province, these naturalists did not go 
beyond the shores of the bay. Among other unknown animals, Mr. 
Freyeries had discovered a species of bat, perfectly white, with a 

appendage at its tail resembling the two last joints of a small rattle 
Janeiio, 


snake! From Bahia, Mr. S. proceeded to Rio dk 
where he met with an assemblage of scientific men, sent out by 
almost every Continental Sovereign, though by none with such 
munificence as the Emperor of Austria, whosc dauchter, the amtable 
Princess Leopoldin 1, is united to the heir of the Portuguese and 





Brazilian crowns. ‘The scientific mission whic! accompanied het 
to Brazil, consisted of no fewer than seven persons, viz. Professor 
Micken, botanist; M. Schott, gardener: Dr. Pohl, mineralogist ; 
M. Buchberger, boiarical painter ; M. Enter, landscape painter; and 
M. Natterer, zoologist, with ap assistant. It is lamentable however 
to add, that with means so liberal and enlightened, little, 
comparatively, has been dobe ; for, from various Causes, not one of 
the party, had been more than 40 miles from the capital. All had 
embarked for Europe last spring, \ ith: the exce ptuion of the two 
latter, ho are preparing for a journey into the vast province ol 
Matto Grosso, situated in the centre ot Sout » America, and 4 hich, 


The only specimen ever seen ef this bird was purchased alive by the ther 
Lord Orford, for 200 guineas. Sce lso Shaw's General Zoe logy 
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in every sense, may be almost considered as unknown. France has 
to boastof M. Augur de St. Hilaire, who, as a botanist, has ably 
explored the province of Minas, and the banks of the Rio St. 
Francesco, and who is meditating another journey; and Dr. 
Langsdorff, the Russian Minister, is supplying the Imperial Museum 
with a multitude ofobjects in every branch of natural history. Even 
the petty principality of ‘Tuscany has sent out an experienced 
botanist, Professor Raddi, of Florence; and the Portuguese Court, 
ashamed of seeing other nations employed in collecting and recording 
the productions of their own woods and mountains, bave recently 
established a national museum, and taken measures for active 
researches. Added to all these, the King of Bavaria some time ago 
sent out Messrs. Spix and Martins, the ene a zoologist. the other 
a botanist, both known by their works to the scientific workdjand who 
are now travelling the provinces between Rio de Janciro and Bahia. 
Ity such enlightened policy, and various talent, this luxuriant country 
will soon be better known. But the ignorance which, until very 
lately, has existed respecting it, added to the vast extent of territory 
it covers, will for years render it a wide and almost boundless field 
for the researches of the philosopher and the naturalist. ‘The 
collections made by Mr. Swat.son, in botany, ornithology, and 
entomology, are,, we understand, very extensive, particularly in the 


r department, and a relation of his tavels may probably be 


ult 
uid beiore the public. 
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Authentic Narrative of the late Events in India. 
Concluded from Page 70. 


[! remains now to be secn, what is the change effected in our si- 
tuation. 


ln England, there are continual declamations against the propen- 
sity of the Honourable Company’s Government bere to add to terri- 
torial possessions ali ady too large. It is forgotten that a tendency 
to expansion, amounting almost to direct necessity, is the inherent 
and inseparable drawback on the advantages of a power established 
so anomalously as that of the British in India. It would bea vision- 
ary confidence to suppose, that your strength would rot excite 
jealousy, that your riches would not stimulate cupidity, and that 
your humiliation of those native families which held sovereignty 
when you first got footing in the country, would not be brooded over 
witha deep spirit of revenge. Yet a belicfin the non-existence of 
those impulse sis the ground on which they must stand, who in-ist 
on the progressive increase of Our sway as a proot Of constant am- 


biuien in the Honourable Company's Local Representatives. ‘There 
may have been cases, though | might find it dificult to instance 


+! > » ’ >} Tr . . 
them, where prospects of gaining political ascendancy, er too hasty 
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apprehensions of meditated attack, have misled us into hostilities 
otherwise capable of being avoided ; but the general history of our 
Indian Empire is, that we have been wantonly assailed, that we have 
comjuered the unprovoked enemy, and that we bave retained the 
possessions wrested from him, not simply as a legitimate compen .a- 
tion for the peril and expense forced upon us, but on considerations 
of self-defence, brought home to our conviction by the nature of the 
violence just offered to us. What recently befel myself, as I have 
explained it to you, must be the strongest illustration of this eventual 
exigency. “ Recover your strength, and try contest with us again,” 
would be deemed a rather absurd address to a treacherous foe whom 
you had vanquished ; but you would as effectively put it on that 
footing by the restoration of all his means. as if you had given him 
the advice interms. Still it may be said, though the augmentation 
ef territory may not involve any thing reprehensible, it is not the less 
to be lamented ; since the extension of frontier brings you in con- 
tact with new enemies, reduces your strength by widening the circle 
of the circumferences on which it is to act, leaves advanced stations 
dangerously unsupported, and above all a wider occupation of ter- 
ritory exacts formidable addition to your military charges. 

The argument would be good were the assumptions admitted. 
Examine whether they onght. Undoubtedly, your sway has been 
prodigiously extended by the late operations. The Indus is now in 
effect your frontier ; and, on the conditions of the arrangement, F 
thank Heaven thatitis so. What is there between Calcutta and 
that boundary ? Nothing bat states bound by the sense of common 
interests with you, ora comparatively small proportion of ill dis- 
posed. population, rendered incapable of rearing a standard against 
you. The Mahratta power is wholly and irretrievably broken- 
Seindia, by raving becn kept in port while the barks of its neighbours 
provoked the tempest, and perished in it, presents no exhibition of 
shattered fortunes , but he stands insulated and precluded from any 
extraneous assistance. Iam satisfied of his conviction that his 
existence depends on his being in amity with the British Government, 
and of bis consequent resolution to cultivate our good will. That 
inclination in himhas been, and will continue to be, unfeignedly 
encouraged by us. Were his disposition different, it would be 
matter of no concern to us. Ile is now girded round by states which 
we have raised to the power of resisting him, even without our aid, 
»y our having aliottedto them most of the territory taken from 
Hlotkar ; and their poliiieal views never can coalesee. You will 
ot forget’ the direct and heavy defalcation from Scindia’s strength 
in the extmction of the Pindarries. Where is that host, the half of 
which was to wear us out in fruitless pursuit, while the other half 
was to get behind us,and lay waste our provinces ?>Gone—vanished— 
multitudes of them slain in a numter of desultory actions, still more 
of them massacred by the peasantry, as (after abandoning their horses 
ans arins to escape from us through the jungles) they endeavoured 
iu make their way through the country in small parties as travellers, 
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There then remain only states which have spontaneously and ca 
nestly prayed to be received as feudatories under the British banner. 
It is not conquest that has extended our rule; we have beaten down 
nothing but the lawless violence which had for so many years made 
those regions a scene of unparalleled wretchedness. It is not the awe 
of our power which has made all the Rajpoot states solicit te be 
united with us. A distinct perception, that the misery which they 
had so long suffered could not be prevented but by their identitying 
themselves with us, was the sole motive for the anxiety with which 
they sought the connexion. In the termsof it there is nothing to 
effect pride or wound convenience, so that the confederation carrics 
within it no natural seeds of dissolution. With their internal Go. 
vernment we profess to have no right of interference. Mutual support 
in the field is of course plighted ; but, the price of our superior 
contribution to that contingency is an engagement that the feudal 
states shall not disturb the general tranquillity by attacking cach 
other. Their differences or claims are to be submitted to the arbi- 
tration of the British Government ; and this provision, which ex- 
tinguishes the necessity for their resorting to the sword on petty points 
of honour, heretofore enforced by the prejudices of the courtry, is 
hailed by them with a just conception of its utility. Thus your 
enlarged sway is nothing but the influence arising from the reliance 
of the several states on your moderation, your good taith, and your 
honest desire to promote their welfare. Should it be said, that to 
counterbalance this odious political gain, we must take into account 
the disadvaniages of extended positions, and the charges attendant 
on increased establishments—I answer, that when the multiplication 
of points of defence is urged, the diminished means of annoying us 
are also to be contemplated,and I bave shewn to you that scarcely any 
continue tu exist. Our new situation has not brought us into con. 
tact with any thing thut can have the wish, or, had it the wish, could 
have the power, of giving us trouble. All within the Indus is at- 
tached to you. The Indus would be a barrier against contact, were 
there any State on the other side of it adverse to you in its interests. 
Should any such hereafter appear, itis not your influencing the Go- 
vernments in the vicinity of the Indus that would be the cause ot 
quarrel ; and I cannot conceive any stronger dissuasive to enter- 
prizes against us trom beyond the river, than the knowledge that all 
within it are linked with usin the bonds of cordial union, In this 
view I deceive myself egregiously, ifany augmented military charges 
will not be light indeed in comparison with the’ large additional 
resources secured to mect such eventual demands. This is our benef 
in the arrangement: what is that of the Rajpoot states ? Deliverance 
from an oppression, more sj stematic, more unremilUng, more brutal 


& ‘ 


than perhaps ever before trampled on humanity. Security and comioit 


established, where nothing but terror and misery before existed ; nor 

is this within a narrow sphere. It is a proud phrase to use, but it 

Is a true one, that we have bestowed blessings upon inillions. Nothing 
1 


can be more delightful that the reports I receive of the ho stns.- 
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bility manifested by the inhabitants to this change in their circum: 
stances. The smallest detachment of our troops cannot pass through 
that country without meeting everywhere eager and exulting gratula- 
tions, the tone of which proves them to come from glowing hearts. 
Multitudes of people have, even in this short interval, come from the 
hills and fastnesses, in which they had sought refuge for years, ane 
have re-occupied their encient deserted villages. ‘Lhe ploughshare 
js again in every quarter turning upa soil which had for very many 
scasons never been stirred, except by the hoofs of predatory cavalry. 
Here then is a display © f general advantage, and an exhilarating 
ry which I hav 


promise of publ lic quict. Every one of the facts o 
tounded the re pre 3 ntation, is capable of being disproved by each 
of you with little trouble of inguiry, if 1 bave advanced them 
incorrectly. I have ‘strangely hazarded my character if they are 
liable to refutation ; if they are not, what we have done ts befitting 
the policy, the equity, the benignity, of our country. 

You justly appreciate the admirable energy of the officers 
commanding the divisions to which the more active part of 
service fell ; and the zeal of the whole of the troops,with the splendid 


gallantry of those who were on any occasion engaged, merits all the 








praise which you have offered. 

I concur ardently with you in the sentiment you express of our 
obligation to aim at rendering what we have done still more beneficial 
to the inhabitants of India. The main obstacles to our infusing 

l 


improvement are removed ; and we may certainly disseminate usefu 
instruction, without in the slightest degree risking dissatisluction, by 
meddling with the religious opinions of the natives. Information on 


practical points is what is wanting to the people ; for from the loi 
course of anarchy in those parts, all relations of the co: nunity are 
confused. ‘This Government will rot lose sight of the object. We 
may surely succeed in inculcating principles of mild an l cynitable 
rule, distinct notions of social observations, and a just sense of moral 
duties, leading, perhaps, in God’s good time, to a pur ‘r conception of 
the more sublime claims on the human mind. At least, let us do 
what is in our power. Let us put the seed into the ground, and 
Providence will determine on its growth. Should it be the will of 
the Almighty that the tree should rise and flourish, and that the 
inhabitants of those extensive regions should enjoy security and 
comfort under its shade, we shall have done much for many of ot 
fellow creatures ; but we shail have done well also for that in whic 
our liveliest interest is fixed. The cherished memory of our for 
casting beneficence will remain to future times in India the noblest 
monument of the British name. 


INDIAN ANECDOTE OF THE DUKE: OF WELLINGTON 


pew is a particular race of Hindoos in that part of India 


! , 
called the Deccan, who are known by the appellation of 
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Bunjaras. When armies take the field in the East, where provisions 
are sO uncertain, the Bunjaras supply thé place of a Commissariat. 
By the aid of many thousands of bullocks they transport abundance 
of grain about, and, moving with the camp, open atevery halta 
market for the disposal of their stores. An interesting account of 
their origin, history, and manners, is contained in the newly 
published volume of Bombay Literary Transactions, which also 
contains the following very characteristic story of one of their Naigs, 
or Chiefs,and the then Lord Wellington :— 

“ Although the Bunjaras have, generally speaking, performed 
their contracts with the British Government with great probity, yet it 
would appear that they have been actuated more by motives of 
personal interest or fear than by innate principles ofhonour. In the 
campaign of Colonel Dalrymple, in 1800, there was one instance 
of their want of fidelity; in the campaign of Marquis Wellington 
there were two others. The first was the actual march of a small 
tauda (horde) to join the enemy, which was intercepted by an officer 
of the name of Dooly Khan, commanding a body of the Nizam’s 
horse: he reported the circumstance to Lord Wellington. who wrote 
to Dooly Khan to confiscate the grain, and hang the Naig of the 
tauda. The Nizam’s officer, however, neglected to execute the 
latter part of the order, but appropriated the grain to the use of his 
troops; and, as a very curious incident arose from this circumstance, 
I shall relate it, although not immediately connected with the 
subject; it will however tend to shew in what veneration Lord 
Wellington's character was then held, and also evince the degree 
of penetration into men’s characters which some of the Indians 
possess. 

“ In the year 1805, five years after the circumstance which has 
been mentioned took place, the very Naig who was going over to the 
enemy, hearing that Lieutenant Colonel Barclay (who had been 
Adjutant General with Marquis Wellington m the Deccan) was then 
the Town Major of Madras, went to him, and complained that Dooly 
Khan had in the year 1803 or 180 6 seized a large quantity of grain, 
for which he had never accounted. Colonel Barclay was imposed 
on by the story, and wrote to afriendat Hyderabad to interest himself 
with the Resident, Captain Thomas Sydenham, to recover the money 
fiom Dooly Khan. Accordingly Captain Sydenham some time 
afterwards begged that Dooly Khan would call on him on business, 
After being seated, the subject was introduced, and the Bunjara Naig 
called in. Dooly Khan instantly recollected the circumstance, and 
said, “ I have got about me the order to hang that old man;” and 
produced, from among a number of other letters which he took out 
of his turban, the identical letter. Of course the Bunjara’s cause 
fell othe ground, and Captain Sydenham congratulated him on hig 
fortunate escape. Captain Sydenham, however, could not help 
asking Dooly Khan how he came to have the letters of Sir A. 
Wellesley about bim, “ since,” said he, * you could not have been 
Vos. 59. 
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ware of the subject upon which I requested this visit.” “ No,” suid 
the chieftain, “ that’s true ; but you seein that packet every letter 
lever received from General Wellesley ; and I keep them always 
close to my person, or on my head, out ot respect for the talents and 
capacity of a man whose equal I never saw, cither as a soldier ox 
politician: and while I possess these, | am coavinced I shall meet 
with no harm; they are in fact,” said he, “ a talisman.” 


ee 
Mr. Morier's Description of the Bakhtiarees. 


ILE Buakhtiarees are a brave and hardy tribe of mountaincers, 
who inhabit more particularly the high lands of Louristan, but 
are also to be found in the Yeylaks and Kishlaks, which extend from 
Kerman to Kauzeroon, and from Kom to Shouster. They have 
various and opposite traditions about their origin; for some ina 
vague manner assert, that they came from the castwerd; others 
from Roum (the name for Turkey common throughout Persia), and 
thus at any rate that they are not of Persian origin. Their language 
would tend to contradict this last assertion, as it abounds in words of 
the old Farsece, and has great aflinity to that of the Zends, Yet they 
have several customs which distinguish them from the modern 
Persians. Their national dance in particular, the Chuppee, resembles 
altogether the Arnaoutika of the modern Greeks, which is generally 
allowed to be of ancient Greek origin. Itis performed by an indefinite 
number of persons, who form themselves into a close front, by 
holding each other fist by the girdle ; and then swinging on sideways, 
mark the time by stamping the feet, which they alternately raise before 
them, with the toe upwards. They are led by a man, who dances 
independently of the others, and who flourishes a handkerchief about 
in the air, and sings as he dances. Bakhtiar sounds so much like 
Bactria, that this coincidence will bring to mind the Greek colony 
which was planted by Alexander there, and which De Guignes says 
was driven from thence to the westward by the Tartars. 

At their burials, instead of mourning they rejoice ; for they collect 
round tne grave, where they sing and dance the Chuppce to the 
sound of music. If the person to be buried has been killed in battle 
they rejoice the more, looking upon his death as halal, lawful ; and 
should he have died at a distance from his home, they make up a 
temporary cenotaph, place his cap, his arms, and other efiects upon 
it, and dance and rejoice around it. 

In the Louristan they inhabit villages of about 20 to 30 houses, in 
difficult nooks of the mountains, wherever they can get water and 
grass ; some also live in caves. ‘Those with whom I have conversed 
pretend that they exercise all the hospitality of the wandering tribes ; 
and as an instance of it say, that amorg them an old woman would 
sel! herself rather than permit her guest to want food. But other 
Persians have assured me, that they are very unwilling to permit 
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strangers to sojourn amongst them, and are not scrupulous in 
robbing a passenger of all that he may possess. ‘Their most famous 
strong hold is about two menzils, or stages, from Deazfool, called 
Dez for shortness, but Dezi miounidezoo in the Bakhtiaree language, 
and is represented as situated in the centre of along narrow defile’ 
which it commands. 

The tribe is divided into two branches, the Haft Leng and the 
Chahar Leng, which again are divided and subdivided into many 
Tirs, or Shafts. Leng, in their dialect means feet ; and the denomina- 
tions of Haft Leng, seven feet, and Chahar Leng, four fect, they say, 
originated in a demand made upon their tribe in ancient time, fora 
certain quota of cavalry, which was so levied that one part of the 
tribe was assessed seven feet, orone horse and three quarters, and 
the other part only four, or one horse. They have strong ties of 
clanship, are extremely attached to their Khaus, and will espouse 
their cause whenever they are called upon ; but the Bakhtiaree who 
gave me the greatest part of this information assured me, that 
amongst themselves, in their domestic circles, they constantly are at 
variance with each other, and that he himes!}f liad received 10 wounds 
from disputes in the assembly with his relations. If they had oppor- 
tunity and assistance, it is likely that they would throw off their 
allegiance to Persia ; and the King is so well aware of that, that he 
keeps many familics of them in separate villages about ‘Teheran, as 
hostages for the good behaviour of the rest. Asit is, part of them 
are already looked upon as Yaghi, or in rebellion, and are headed by 
Assad Khan, one of their chiefs, who keeps all the country in a state 
of alarm, andeven threatens Ispahan. 





Comparative Work performed by Horses and Oven in 
Ploughing. 


Sir, Workington Hall, November 30, 1818. 


Am desirous of giving publicity to the result of trials for the 

purpose of ascertaining the comparative work performed by oxen 
and horses in ploughing. I have long been a strenuous, though, I 
~ am sorry to say, an unsuccessful advocate for employing oxen in 
the plough. ‘The prejudices which prevail] against oxen are not 
contined to this quarter of the kingdom. Not veiy many years ago, 
Mr. Coke was as hostile to the use of the ox as he is now friendly, 
Ilis example has had, as it ought to have, a poweiful effect in con- 
quering the prejudices of others. Between Swaffham and Holkham, 
a distance of little more than 25 miles, I saw last year 30 ox-ploughs 
at work. Ona recent visit to the Lothians, the question of how far 
it was advaniageous to employ oxen was discussed. My friend, 
Mr. Rennie, whose reputation is so deservedly high as a good farmer, 
O 2 
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completely got the better of all the arguments J adduced in favour 
of working oxen,by requiring me to state the work they were able to 
perform. J was so sensible of the necessity of veing furnished with 
this information, before I could hope to overcome the prejudices of 
any practical farmer, that I resolved to lose no time in having it pro- 
perly ascertained. Accident accelerated the carrying my motives 
Intoexecution. The progress of my ploughing on my return fell so 
short of expectation, that I direeted a field of 114 acres to be sct off 
in regular portions for nine horses and five ox ploughs. The horses 
had ten acres each, and the oxen four and three quarters. The horses 
finished their work in eleven days and a half each ; some were 
eleven, and others twelve days about it. William Ewes and one 
other man finished their's in seven daysand a half ; the other three 
were eight days ; and one, a bey,Kene, who was sent to the Schoose 
Farm from the Dublin Society, nine days. Part of the ground 
(which was an oat stubble broke fron) waste the first crop) was 
much overrun with grass, which greatly impeded the properly laying 
the furrow. The stones were also ahindrance. Its distance from 
the Schvose is abont two miles; the oxen were within half a mile 
of their work. When this was finished they were removed to a field 
of oat stubble of 13 acres. 

William Ewes completed three and a half in five days ; William 
Smith, ditto ; John Graham, ditto, five days and a hali ; and Kene 
an seven days, 

In the lust seven days four ox ploughs have finished 22 acres of 
clover lea. The oxen, whilst employed on the new enclosure, laid 
out and had turnips on grass. They have since been taken yn. I do 
not believe they have done more work than what they were regularly 
in the habit of performing. Their food is as many turnips as they 
will cat, seven pounds of straw, and a stone anda half of steemed 
chaff, with four ounces of salt per day. With the exception of twa 
the oxen were all reared at the Schoose, of the short horned breed— 
which, on trial, are equal t any Devon or Herefords I ever had. 
I commence working them before they are two years old. The oxen 
work the same hours as horses. I shall forbear offering any calcula- 
tion as to cost of fecding, or the deterioration of horses, and the 
imp-ovement of oxen tll they reach six years old. ‘The advantages 
of horse: over ox labour appears to be one fourth, against which is 
to be set the difference of feed, &c. I wish not to lead any man’s 
judgment, but am desirous of referring the question to the zesult of 
my own calculations, 

I believe few will question that, in consequence of the wetness of 
our climate, we are able to employ our ploughs a sixth Jess in the 
course of the year than in the southern parts of the empire. ‘The 
consequence is that we are compelled to haye a greater force to work 
the same quamity of land—i should say by one fourth. That we 
suffer by having our crops too long delayed in the spring is, I 
betieve, generally admitted. If, therefore, an extra force be necessary, 
the question iseeWhat is the cheapest mode of furnishing it? Ili- 
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therto, farmers,toa limited amount, have enjoyed an exemption 
from the full duty on agriculcural horses. This allowance was,in the 
last Session of Parliament, continued for another year. The ques- 
tion will ijn a few months again come under the cognizance of the 
Jegislature. I trust the justice of the case will operate in continuing 
it, or totally abolishing a tax so oppressive and burthensome to agri- 
culture. Itrecommends, however, the question of employing oxen 
very forcibly to the consideration of the farmer. I have stated the 
result of the work performed as fairlyas lam able, 1 have seen 
the prejudices of both men and managers got the better of at the 
Schoose. The complaint of the last two years has been, that I had 
reduced my compliment of oxen for horses, and [ have always been 
and am sanguine, the period iy not distant when a portion of oxen 
will be found on every farm. I avail myself of this opportuniiy to 
say a word or two on the subject of salt. I rejoice to find the trials 
of it are numerous. Inaddition to what I have formerly stated in 
favour of it, | am now enabled to add, that out of 50 shearling 
Devons killed this winter at the Schoose, the whole have been per- 
fectly sound. Previous to the use of salt it was rare to find a liver 
that was not more or less tainted. The cattle and horses are con- 
tinued in the free use of salt. Latterly atthe Schoose I bave given 
six ounces per day to work horses—four with steamed potatoes two 
with steamed chufi: I fully expect it will operate powerfully ia pre- 
venting horses greasing. In the course of a few months I shall be 
able to speak more decidedly on the sybject, I find the additional 

quantity of salt so far to agree perfectly well with the Lorses. The 

general use of salt will not only be found highly benefigial to the 

agriculturist, but will furnish so large an addition to the amount of 

the salt-tax as to justify and call for the reduction of the duty in 

favour of the public at large, About 50,000 tons is all that pay duty 

inGreat Britain. If salt were generally applied to the feeding of 

cattle the consumption would reach six times that amount, and pror 

duce, at five pounds a ton, a sum equivalent to the present and une-. 
qual tax, in which a labourer paysa sixth part of his earnings, 
while the opulent do not pay more than from 500 to 1,000th part on 

this indispensable neccessary of life. 

I am, your's, &c. J.C. Curwen. 


—— 
Mr. Copland’s Account of the Cornelian Mines. 


CCOMPANIED by one or two others actuated by the same 
curiosity, I left Baroach (the Bargass of the ancients, Bhreegoo 
Khsheto of the Hindoos) on the third of December, 1814, about five 
o'clock P. M. and committed myself to the eclebrated and sacred ° 
stream Rowa, commonly called Nurbuda, at the turn of the tide. 
About midnight we arrived at the island of Kubeer Bur, twelve miles 
N. E. of Barvach. 
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At Kubeer Bur there is a famous tree, bearing the same name, 
forming lofty arches and arcades, and covering from three to four 
acres of ground! At the time of the high swells at the latter end 
of the rains the island is overflowed, and the few inhabitants, like so 
many of the monkey tribe(with whom they mingle), are compelled to 
take refuge in the lofty branches of the tree, and remain there for 
several days until the water subsides, the current being too rapid 
for a boat to render them relief, ‘The popular tradition among the 
Ilindoos concerning the tree is, that a man of great sanctity, named 
Kubeer, having cleaned his teeth, as practised in India, with a piece 
of stick, stuck it into the ground, that it took root, and became what 
it now is. He wasafterwards canonized, and his image we saw 
sitting in a temple near one of the oldest looking trunks (his me- 
tamorphosed tooth. brush). 

At day-break we landed opposite the village of Neemoodra, which 
is three miles distant from the river, and south of Kubeer Bur, where 
we found our horses waiting ; the mines lie about twelve miles to 
the eastward of this village.” About five miles beyond Neemoodra 
we came to arivulet named Kaweeree, and although of no im- 
portance during the dry season, it becomes a most formidable river 
in the rains. Hts bed consists chiefly of quartz and agate pebbles : 
among the latter were many varietics; the most uncommon I remarked 
were of a dark blue colour, with white veins. A striated rock, 
varying from fifty toa hundred feet in height, overhangs the river on 
the western side for several miles. Its dip toward the south-cast 
might have been 45 degrees. On ascending from the bed of the 
river, we passed on our left the little village of Rutonpoor, in which 
resides a thanadar on the part of the Rajpiplee state (whose jurisdic- 
tion is only in matters of police, and confined to the district dependent 
on this village), and proceeded onward, bya narrow footpath,sthrougk 
jungle, baving rising ground almost the whole way to the mines. The 
diversity of scenery —bills and vallies, pebbly beds of rivers, pre- 
cipitous rocks, and extensive plains covered with jungle—was suf- 
frciently romantic. On account of the tigers with which the cpuntry 
abounds, no human habitations were found nearer the mines’ than 
Rutonpoor, which is seven miles off. The miners reside at Neemoo- 
dia, where alone the stones are burnt. The mines are in the wildest 
part of the jungle, and are very numerous ; they are shafts working 
perpendicularly downward about four feet wide; the deepest we saw 
was fifty feet: some extend in an horizontal direction at the bottom, 
but in consequence of the earliness of the season few had reached a 
depth sufficient to render this turn necessary, and in those that had, 
it was not carried many feet. In using the term * earliness of season” 
it is proper to mention, that the nature of the pits is such as to 
prevent their being worked a second year on account of the heavy 
rains, Which cause the banks to fall in, so that new ones are opened 
at the commencement of every fair season. 

We arrived at the mines about seven o’clock A. M. when none of 
the workmen had come except one, who accompanied us as a guide 
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from Neemoodra, We were informed that the fire damp was not 
uncommon in the mines, and that the miners did not descend till the 
sun had risen sufficiently todispel the vapours. We went to the 
bottom of one pit, about 30 [eet deep, withoutany assistance from 
ropes or ladders, by means of small niches for the feet and hands on 
opposite sides of the pit, but understood that the miners always made 
use of a rope to hold by, of which we could not avail ourselves, ag 
the workmen at the close of their labour carry to their homes the 
simple instruments of their vocation, together with the stones which 
theday’s labour has acquired. The soil is gravelly, consisting 
chiefly of quartz sand reddened by iron, and a litle clay. The 
nodules may weigh from a few ounces to two or even three pounds, 
and lie very close to each other ; but for the most part distinct, not 
in strata, but scattered through the mass, and in the greatest abun- 
dance. I saw none of a red colour at the mines; some were blackish 
olive, like common dark flints, others somewhat lighter, and others 
lighter still, with a slight milky tinge. ‘The first, our guide informed 
us. would be black when burnt; the second. red; and the third, 
white. In this he may have been correct ; but [doubt the fact as 
to the first, which we found in a proportion inconsistent with the 
well known rarity of a black cornctian. 

I confess myself of opinion that there can be no precise rules 
drawn trom the appearance of the stones before, for that which they 
will assume after burning, because it depends partly on the degree of 
heat they undergo. A red cornelian by an intense heat will become 
white ; but as far as my observations go, no stone of the former 
colour is found so in the mines (excepting jaspers), although a large 
proportion of them assume it at Neemoodra. Many also after having 
been burnt show both colours, sometimes distinct and sometimes 
mixed, and of a pinky hue; while the colour was uniform, or very 
nearly so, in all which I remarked at the mines. The lightest- 
coloured stones come out of the fire of a much more delicate aid 
transparent white than before, and often surrounded by a cortex 
of red, but without any distinct line separating the colours. We 
were unfortunate in the time of visiting Neemoodra, for ali the goud 
stones had been removed, and only afew heaps of refuse left. I 
saw none imbedded in rock, as flints are in chalk ; some nodules on 
being broken showed a mixture of quartz and agate, and others, i 
acrust of quartz minutely crystallized on the inner surtace, contained 
a black oxide of iron of a powdery appearance, many pieces oF Which 
we tound by itself in the gravel. Llematites, chiefly of the brown and 
green (with red spots) varieties, mocha stones, and Jaspers of various 
colours, are very common here ; indeed the last was found in almost 
every part of the province we visited on our route. Each stone is chy 
ped io the mine to discover its quality, and those which are approved 
separated from the refuse, heaps of which lay at the mouth ot every 
pit which bad been worked. 

I shall now attempt to give an accountof the mode in 
cornclians undergo the action of fire, as derived from the 
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of a respectable native attached tc the adaulut at Batoach, who was 
formerly in the cornelian trade, and had himself superintended the 
process at Neemoodra : his account is corroborated by our personal 
observation, and by what we learned on the spot. The stones are 
brought to this village every evening, spread on the ground, exposed 
to the sun to prepare them for the further process, and turned every 
fifteenth day till the time of burning, which isonly onceayear, one 
month before the commencement of the monsoon. They are then put 
into round earthen pots about fourteen inches in diameter, the 
bottoms of which having been taken out, and the pots inverted 
(mouth downward), the pieces taken from the bottoms are put inside, 
and placed over the mouths to prevent the stones falling out: in this 
state the pots are placed side by side ina trench of indefinite length, 
but of which the depth and breadth are about two feet, having a 
layer of five or six inches of dry goat's dung below, and the samé 
above the pots.This is sct on fire at cight o’clock in the evening ; all 
the fuel is consumed before day break, when the pots are removed 
from the trench to the open air for the stones to cool, which requires 
about three hours; after this they are taken oat of the pots, piled 
into heaps, and again chipped tor the same purpose as when 
taken from the mines, and are finally thrown into a pit, where they 
remain till called for (more to be out of the way of thieves, than as 
constituting any part of the operation). From Neemoodra the cor- 
nelians are carried to Cambay by the merchants who come from 
thence, where they ate cat and formed into the beautiful and much 
sought after ornaments peculiar to the place. 

T ought to have mentioned that the miners do not forsake a piton 
mecting With a spring, but merely change the direction; the water 
never rising to any great height. 

The Rajpiplee country bas long teen celebrated among the natives 
who live in its neighbourhood, for the variety of its earths and mineral 
productions; and is certainly a rich field for the mineralogist and 
geologist. The native above mentioned informed me, that about 
twenty five years ago slight shocks of earthquakes were felt in the 
province, but that they were far from being frequent occurrences. 





AMSTERDAM POLICE. 


[* the life of the late philanthropic John Howard, Esq. recently 

published by Mr. J. B. Brown, the following interesting statement 
is given of the excellent regulations which are observed in the manage- 
ment of the police at Amsterdam :— 

“ Mr. Howard was credibly itnformed, that there had not been a 
single execution in the city of Amsterdam during the ten years 
immediately preceding his visit, and that for a hundred years past 
theie had had not been, communibus annis, more thant one in each 
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year, How striking, how disgraceful the contrast,” continues our 
author, ‘* wben we consider that in Jess than one fourth of that 
period, namely, from the year 1749 to 1771, the number of persons 
actually executed within.the city of London alone amaunted to 678, 
averaging nearly 80 ayear. Surely, surely, the time will at length 
arrive, though we see not as yet the dawn of its approach, when our 
legislators will remove this stain from a code of laws which might 
otherwise be a model for the world; and learn, though late, that it is 
not by a prodigal waste of the blood of offenders that offences are to 
be checked ; but that it is only by the adoption of a mode of disei- 
pline, suited to reclaim evil doers from the evil of their ways, that 
this object may be accomplished, and that the injury they do 
to society can be repaired. To this correctional discipline the 
greatest attention is paid in every part of Holland. 

At Amsterdam, as in the other great towns of that commercial 
country, there is a rasp-house, in which the men convicts are 
employed in the laborious occupation of rasping logwood, whence 
the name of the place is derived. In the particular species of labour 
in which they were engaged, regard was, however, had not only to 
their strength, but to their various degrees of criminality-esome 
being employed in winding silk and thread, and others in sorting and 
weighing the wool, which the stronger and more hardeued offenders 
were compelled to cut. Jf they were idle or refractory, they were shut 
up in closer confinement under ground; but on careful enquiry 
Mr. Howard found that the general report of persons of this descrip 
tion being put into a cellar, in which they were obliged to pump out 
the water, or be drowned in it, was not true. The prisoners 
confined here were kept at hard work for nine hours a day, being 
permitted to employ the remainder in making tobacco boxes, and 
other fancy articles,for sale to visitors who were suffered to go to the 
ptison, on paying two stivers, which is nearly equal to 23d. of our 
money. They were daily visited by medical attendants, and had 
generally a healthy appearance. 

On nearly the same plan as the rasp-house for the men, there 
was here, as in most of the large cities and towns in I lolland, a spin huis, 
or spinning house for the women: some of these, formerly most 
abandoned characters, our philanihropic tourist had the pleasure to 
find sitting in the presence of their mistress, pursuing their different 
employments, spinning, plain work, &c. in a quiet and orderly 
manner. Under proper and vigilant inspection, they were thus kept 
to work, chiefly for persons who sent it from the city, tor thirteen hours 
aday. From their work Mr. Howard saw them go (o their dinner, 
and could not but be most highly delighted at the order and regubarity 
with which that meal was conducted. It was indeed a sight but 
seldom witnessed in a prison. ‘lhe keeper, whom they call father, 
presided ; and after leaving off their work at his command, they sang 
2 psalm before they left the room, and uvscended into a neat dining 
yoom, where they seated themselves at two tables, and had several 
dishes of hoiled barley, agreeably sweetened, set batore them. On 
Vor. 59. P 
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the father’s striking his desk with a hammer, they all*stood-up, when 
one ‘of them read with great propricty a short prayer of four or five 
minutes’ length. Their fare was humble, but it was wholesome; 
and after having thus .supplicated the blessing ot Heaven upon its 
enjoyment, they sat down cheerfully to it, each filling her own bowl 
from a large dish that held enough for four, when one of them brought 
on a waiter slices of bread and butter, which she served out to her 
fellow prisoners. 

“ AsI staid longer than a common visitant,” adds Mr. Howard, 
at the close of his description ef this pleasing scene, ‘* one of the 
prisoners went up to the mistress with the timid medesty of a supplant, 
and asked leave to offer me the plate. ‘The leave was granted, The 
mistress keeps what is given, till it amounts toa sum sufficient to 
purchase a |uttle tea or coflee, of which all partake.” 


—_— 
JOHN THORLAKSON. 


HE Icelandic poet, John Thorlakson, who has translated Milton’s 
Paradise Lost into the Icelandic language, lives at Baegisa, in a 
poor cottage. The door of his room is scarcely four feet high, and 
the room itself but eight feet long, and six feet broad. In this room 
stands his bed, and close to the door, opposite a small square window, 
a table, on which he has written his poems. The situation of his 
dwelling may properly be called poetical, being between three 
mountains, near streams and water falls, where there is on every side 
@ prospect of mountains 4,000 feet high. His whole income, from 
the two parishes of Baegisa and Beka, amounts to about thirty dollars 
{six pounds sterling). Some years ago, Thorlakson undertook a 
translation of Klopstock’s Messiah, of which the first 14 books are 
finished ; but he himself confesses, that he has not been so successful 
in it as with Milton, now that he is almost 70 years of age. 


——<—_—_$_— 
MOIREE MELANIQUE. 


HE Marquis Ridolfi*has suggested a modification of this orna- 

mental material,whigh consists yn sketching flowers, figures, or 
other designs upon the tin plates with pale or coloured varnishes 
before they are dipped in the acid bath. The figures are, of course, 
left wiih the original appearance of the tin, and may be brought out 
in great perfection; or they may be made by laying on leaf gold or 
silver, the Jatter metals with the varnish,defending the surface of the 
tin covered with them from the acid. 

A variety of thes: mgenious improveme its have lately been made. 
They furnish a very innocent amusement, and are also highly useful, 
as they find employement for many who would otherwise be much 
in want of it, 

















POETRY. 


a ooo 
WALTZING. 


T first they move slowly, with caution and grace, 

Like horses when just setting out on a race; 
For dancers at balls, just like horses at races, 
Must amble a little to show off their paces. 
The music plays faster, their raptures begin, 
Like lambkins they skip, like tetotums they spin: 
Now draperies whirl, and now petticoats fly, 
And ancles at least are exposed to the eye. 


O’er the chalk covered ball room in circles they swim; 
He smiles upon her, and she smiles upon him ; 
Her band on his shoulder is tenderly placed, 
His arm quite as tenderly circles her waist ; 
They still bear in mind, as they’re turuing each other, 
The proverb“ one good turn’s deserving another ;” 
And these bodily tur-n often end, it is said, 
Ia turning the lady’s or gentleman's head. 


POS TSCRIPT. 


When you talk of this dance, I request it may be 
Not waltzing, but valtzing, pronounced with a v. 





THE BOOK.—AN EPIGRAM. 


A= wight, who being wed 

Was always reading in his bed, 

His wife address’d with am’rous look, 
And said, “ I would I were a book!” 
Why so, my dear?” the sage replied. 
Because you'd love me then,” she cried. 
Why that might be,” he straight rejoined, 
“ But ‘twould depend upon the kind— 

** An almanack, for instance, dear, 

To have a new one every year.” 


& 
“ 
“ 


“ 





SONG. 


From Moore’s Irish Melodies. 


S slow our ship her foamy track 
Against the wind was cleaving, 
Her trembling pennant still looked back, 
To that dear isle ’twas leaving. 
So loth we part from all we love, 
From ali the links that bind us, 
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So turn our hearty, where’er we-reve, - -— — 


To those we’ve left behind us, 


When round the bow] of vanished years 
We talk with joyous seeming, 

And smiles that might as well be tears, 
So faint, so sad their beaming ; 

While memory brings us back again 
Each early tie that twived as ; 

Oh, sweet’s the cup that circles then 
To those we’ve left bebind as. 


And when ip other climes we meet 
Some isle or vale enchanting, 

When all looks flowery, wild, and sweet, 
Aad nought bat love 1s wanting; 

We think how great had been our bliss, 
If Heaven had but assigaed us 

To live and die in scenes like this, 
With some we’ ve icft behind us. 


As travellers oft look back at eve 
When eastward darkiy going, 

To gaze upon that light they leave 
Still faint behind them glowing— 

So, when the close of pleasure’s day 
To gloom hath near consigved us, 

We turn to catch some fading ray, 
OF joy that’s left behind us. 





ANOTHER SONG. 


HENE'ER I see those smiling eyes, 
All filled with hope, and joy, aud ig sht, 

As if no cload could ever rise 

To dim a heaven so purely bright— 
I sigh to think how soon that brow 

In grief may Jose its every ray, 
And-that light beart, so joyous now, 

Almost forg et it once was gay. 


For time will come with all its blights, 
Ihe ruined hope, the friend unkind ; 

And Love, who leaves, where’er he lights, 
A chilled or burning heart behind 

And youth, that like pore snow appears, 
Ere sullied-by the darkening rain, « 

When once "tis touched by sorrow’s tears, 
Will never shine so bright agam: 


——— = = 





TO A BEAUTIFUL YOUNG LADY AT SURREY ASSIZES. 


We petty offences and felonies smart, 


Is there no jurisiction for stealmg oue’s heart? 






You, fairone, will smile, and cry, “ Lawes, f defy you,” 
Assured that s0°Peers can be summoned to try you ; 
Bat thik not that that specious plea will secure’) ou, 
For the Muses aud Graces will jast make ‘a Jury. 





th 





